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AND THE USUAL FEATURES 


Editorial 

Even if library work with the young is the most written, and over-written, subject in 
librarianship as is sometimes alleged, it still is the foundation of all library activity and must 
therefore come under continuous review. To some the subjeét is as dull as the essay questions 
set in the Entrance Examinations were alleged to be by a writer in The Library Assistant. 
To which we reply that all things have a certain dullness to those without sufficient imagination 
to look at them in other than the most conventional darkness. A Chesterton discourses 
entrancingly on a piece of chalk and brown paper, an empty train, a piece of string. So with 
our subject. We therefore make no other apology than this for a number of THE Liprary 
Wor p in which it is our main interest. Our children’s libraries are, as yet, far from perfeét ; 
they issue too many drivelling books written by authors whose first essays in writing are 
children’s books because they think them to be the easiest to write. The difference between a 
Ransome and—-well, a thousand slush children’s books—is as great as the difference between 
The Vicar of Wakefield and worst railway bookstall novelette. There is a great field being 
examined here by the more progressive children’s librarians. There are many other questions, 
administrative and personal that have been and are under discussion. The writer of Letters 
on Our Affairs this month deals with some of these although, we may at once say, his views 
are not wholly those of THe Lisrary Worvp. 

* * * * * * 


That the Law may be an ass was probably demonstrated in the decision of the Penge 
magistrates to dismiss a charge brought by the Library Committee against a woman who 
had persistently taken books from the shelves without having them charged. When her house 
was searched, books that had been missing for six months were found. Her plea was that she 
had merely borrowed and intended to return them. The decision, if it were to be ated upon by 
readers everywhere, would close all the lending departments of our public libraries in a year 
or two. Even if we assume—we do—that the ordinary reader is as honest as the next man, there 
are still enough who are not to make the surreptitious borrowing of books almost a profession. 
The accused’s plea would be as logical if applied to ordinary shop-lifting. Perhaps the 
magistrates concluded that the shop does not lend clothes or jewellery—except a well-known 
firm which dresses many of London’s official occasions—and therefore a different interpretation 
must be given to library property. It might be argued that, as we now throw open our shelves 
without even the safe-guarding wicket which James Duff Brown considered to be the heart of 
his liberal method, we are actually inviting people to help themselves in the full sense of the 
term. Why justices are so soppy with book thieves it is impossible to explain, but the average 
library authority does find it difficult to induce them to proteé their books. The Bye-laws 
authorized by the Board (now the Ministry) of Education, are clear enough, as we can see from 
the copy of them in Brown’s Manual, page 342, rule 13, which reads, ““A person other than an 
officer or servant of the Library Authority shall not unless authorized, take any book from 
any lending or home-reading department of the library,” and rule 14 provides similarly for 
reference libraries and reading rooms. We do not know if these bye-laws were before the 
Penge Court. If they were, the time has clearly come for the Library Association to take new 


Steps for our protection. 
* * * * * * 
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The film now plays a distinétive part in libraries. Few libraries, however, can aspire to 
the equipment and extent of work indicated in the programme of the Sheffield library cinema 
which has been published recently. It covers documentary, feature and foreign films, for 
adults and children, to be shown in the Central Library Theatre and the branch libraries in 
1950-1. Adults have about 36 events, on most days at 6.30 and 8, and these range from Henry V 
through other classic films to modern German, French and Italian ones. Children have 
documentaries, roughly at monthly intervals, at the Central Library on Saturdays, with 
showings at 10.30 a.m., 2 p.m. and 4 p.m. and at nine branch libraries there is a monthly 
showing at 7 p.m. The variety here, too, is almost surprising. The library purpose is never 
neglected ; books are recommended under each subjeé and introductions call attention to 
the purpose of the shows. 

* * * * * * 

The opening sentences of the Annual Report, 1949-50 of the Thurrock Public Libraries 
show a candid attitude, so well expressed that we think it worth copying, although, in essence 
it is not new. In expression, however, it is. 

“Statistically the year under review has been one of sharp decline, for during the twelve 
months 67,717 fewer books were issued than in the record year 1948-49. The fine long summer, 
or the increasing popularity of television could be put forward as reasons for the fall—-but 
would this be justified ? Ever since the spread of popular education brought an increased 
demand for reading, each new development in education, visual or aural, has been looked on 
as the forerunner of the extin¢ction of reading, yet reading continues to increase in popularity 
and during the years of black-out reached a new high level. It is perhaps more reasonable 
to look not outside the service, but within it, for the cause of the decline and to enquire if the 
Thurrock Libraries during 1949-50 were playing, or even capable of playing, their full part in 
the cultural life of the community.” 

Staff shortage—16 assistants were reduced to 3 at one time through sickness and resigna- 
tion—caused difficulty, as well it might with a central library, twelve branches covering 
an unusually wide area, a mobile library and a school library service ; and a population of 
77,000 to be served. Clearly Mr. E. Cave, the popular young chief librarian (who was perhaps 
the youngest librarian ever to be chairman of the Finance Committee of the L.A.), is deplorably 
understaffed. The circulation of 576,951 volumes and 3,390 references is in the circumstances 
an achievement. We draw attention to this almost unique “parish”—its acreage is almost 
county-like, to draw attention again to the need for a more generous view of stating. Books 
and Staff are the essentials, and weakness in either makes both ineffective, and is not library 
economy. 

* * * x * * 

The Chombairle Leabharlanna, or Irish Central Library, continues under the Eire Public 
Libraries A&t, 1947, the work of the Central Library for Students established by the Carnegie 
Trustees a quarter-century ago and has now issued its first report under the new Council 
which adminsters it for the Eire Government. Its history confirms the hopes of its founders 
and on July 1st, 1948, the books and equipment were handed in excellent working order by 
the Trustees to the new Council. The C.U.T. also allocated a grant of £9,000, spread in 
diminishing amounts over five years towards its upkeep. Our readers know that this library 
is under the librarianship of Miss Christina A. Keogh, and has been since 1919, and it does 
similar work and co-operates with the English and the Scottish central libraries. In the 
months 1st July, 1948-31St March, 1949, it issued 9,452 volumes to 31 county, 15 municipal, 
8 university and 23 special libraries. A history of the movement in England, Scotland and 
Ireland and an interesting speech by Mr. Salter Davies at the handing over of the Library 
are included. We wish it well indeed. 

* * * * * 

We cannot be impressed by the salary offered in the advertisement of the County 
librarianship of Essex. At £750-{900 it is some hundreds of pounds below the current scale 
of the Library Association. County libraries still lag too far behind the towns, who are no 
wealthier than they, in this matter. Librarians-in-charge of branches seem to be assessed as 
Grade I in the A.P.T. scale—a salary which we think the Education Committees, who make 
this low assessment, would not dare to offer to teachers. 
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“First Catch Your Hare’”’ 


By EpGar OsBorNE 


In the September number of a contemporary library journal a writer asks why the public 
library movement has attracted only twenty-five per cent of the population of Great Britain 
as readers. He then goes on to ask what is wrong with the service which can interest only one 
quarter of the population. The writer ventures a number of theories as to the cause of this 
low percentage, but the article does not refer to the vital question of preparatory work with 
young people, which is of such great importance if we wish to increase the use made of our 
public library service. 

The absence of any reference to the use of public libraries by young people adds 
emphasis to the fairly widespread opinion that library work with young people to-day is 
developing in a haphazard sort of fashion. To justify this opinion, however, some attempt 
to review the position of young people’s libraries, as they are at the present time, is necessary. 

There is cause for uneasiness in the present state of children’s libraries, but the position 
is not so discouraging as it may seem to some librarians. The Library Association Council 
has in fact established a Youth Seétion which is doing very sound constructive work. Many 
members in the general body of the Library Association have still however to be convinced 
that children’s library services must be very much improved, if we are to encourage young 
people to make effective use of public libraries. There are signs of an awakening, and the 
requirements necessary to provide a first class children’s library service are being widely 
discussed. One encouraging sign is that the Ministry of Education has become interested 
in the training of school librarians and has gone so far as to organise courses for teacher 
librarians, an activity with which the Library Association should keep in the closest touch. 
The Library Association Council has also approached the Ministry of Education about 
possible co-operation between the body of the School Library Association, and the public 
library service, and a working party, on which the Library Association is represented, has 
been formed. 

Despite these obvious signs of a growing interest on the part of adults in the use of books 
by children, and the attempts being made at a few teachers’ training colleges to instruét young 
teachers in the value of public libraries, and to encourage them to help their future pupils 
towards the right use of books at libraries, there is much to be done. The State of public 
library work with children at present is very little better than it was twenty years ago, when 
Mr. Berwick Sayers did so much valuable pioneer work in this field. It is perhaps time that a 
detached survey was made into the position, and it is understood that the Youth Seétion 
has this matter under consideration. 

Since those days, education and the demands made upon public libraries have vastly 
changed, and we therefore need an entire revision of our plans for children who, we cannot 
fail to see, should be our future adult readers. If these children are properly trained in the use 
they can make of libraries and in the value of reading, both to stimulate their imagination, 
and to satisfy their curiosity regarding fa¢ts which the proper use of reference books should 
reveal, they will greatly help to alter the figure of twenty-five per cent of the population 
who are at present using public libraries. 

The greatest weakness of library work with children is that there is no recognised system 
of training, with the obvious consequence that the development of the work is haphazard, 
and guidance from a central official source on the standard of book seleétion desirable and other 
matters, is entirely lacking. It is no doubt a debatable point how far the Library Association 
should go in the preparation of children’s booklists, but that body should seriously consider 
the standard of children’s books published, and make recommendations to publishers 
regarding improvements, both in the quality of writing and of book produétion. Current 
publications issued by publishers for children are admirably looked after through an indepen- 
dent source. “The Junior Bookshelf,” although somewhat limited in scope and with a paucity 
of sound articles, does attempt to provide balanced reviews of children’s books, and it would 
seem that this modest journal, if more attractively produced and made wider in its scope, 
would supply a demand, both in libraries and schools. It may be that this journal is slightly 
in advance of the times, particularly where the needs of schools are concerned, since these 
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are only just beginning to receive, on a more or less universal scale, the stimulation of education 
grants for the provision of school libraries. 

Alarming though it may seem to librarians, I think it is fairly safe to state that the educa- 
tionalist is rather in advance of the librarian. School libraries, independent of the public 
library, may be well established before public libraries will have the trained staff of the right 
type, capable of guiding the school librarians in the proper administration of their libraries. 
Some of the larger municipal libraries and some progressive counties have already established 
children’s library and school library advisers, but the value of the work of these new depart- 
ments has yet to be judged. There is no doubt at all that a youth librarian’s post will be of 
first class importance in any progressive public library system in the future, and those who 
occupy such posts cannot possibly be placed in a lower position than a school teacher. If this 
is a fact, then we shall have to provide an efficient system of special academic and practical 
training, which does not exist in the English public library world to-day. 

One cannot accuse the Library Association of lack of interest in this subje<t, but certainly 
there is lack of vision. The “Library Work with Young People” memorandum, published by 
the Library Association in 1946, stressed the need for children’s librarians to be experienced 
in the work of the adult library, and for youth library work not to be regarded as a career 
in itself! This memorandum also pointed out the deficiencies of the present public library 
services provided for young people, and the urgent need for improvement. One of its more 
important recommendations was the appointment of advisers (not organisers, Heaven forbid !) 
for all youth library work, including school libraries, to be made jointly by education and 
library authorities. The memoradum stressed the need for the highest library 
qualifications,—-the Fellowship of the Library Association—for those who are 
appointed as advisers, who should also possess special knowledge of youth library work, 
the history and assessment of children’s literature, child psychology, and the general back- 
ground of educational administration, and organisation of schools and other educational 
institutions. Where, however, are the recruits for training as Youth Librarians to secure 
proper qualifications, now that “Work with Young People” is no longer recognised as a 
qualification within the syllabus for the Final examination of the Library Association ? 
The Library Association Register and Examinations Committee may not have realised the 
implications of their recent decision to remove this Certificate from qualifying as a part of 
the Final; they may possibly have been too much influenced by its inadequacy in the past, 
to look at the real nature of the problem, and the needs of the Youth Library service. They 
have at present shelved the whole question. 

There is no doubt that the standard of this examination for the “Work with Young 
People” certificate needs the closest scrutiny. The solution may not be to reinstate it in its 
old form: possibly it may be to link an examination with some form of approved, practical 
training in Youth Library work. The scope of the syllabus should certainly be broadened to 
cover some knowledge of educational aims and problems, and at least elementary child and 
adolescent psychology. 

To remove the subject altogether as a qualification, at a time like the present, when 
education authorities are just awakening to the needs of libraries in schools, and there are 
possibilities of wider fields of activity for the public library, may lead to a serious division in 
the ranks of the Library Association. To isolate Youth Library work from general librarian- 
ship would be a grave mistake, as a wide knowledge of general library practice is an essential 
part of the senior youth librarian’s equipment. 

The essential factor which we should keep in mind is that, for their mutual benefit, school 
library activities and work with young people in the public library must keep in step. Each 
service should be free to develop in its own way, but co-operation between the school library 
and the public library is essential, if there is not to be wasted effort, and lack of understanding. 
If all children are to be reached in this quest to introduce them to the public library services 
they inherit as citizens—-it must be done jointly by education and library authorities working 
together. The opportunity to be seized is far-reaching. 

If we do undertake this constructive work, with the co-operation of the education 
service, and also provide our young people with a library service of the right standard, we 
shall find no difficulty in the future, in raising the national percentage of adult library users. 
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Children in Public Libraries 


By Srantey C. Depman, A.L.A. (Children’s Librarian, Leyton) 


Ir is high time that.all library authorities realised that it is necessary, not merely to provide 
a collection of books for children, but also a separate room for their housing, and for work 
with young people generally. The placing of book-stacks for children’s use in the main 
Public Lending Department, while admittedly being unavoidable in many instances where 
space shortage is the deciding factor, often becomes a source of irritation to both adults and 
children, and is uncomfortable, to say the least, for those members of the Staff whose work 
is with the young people. 

We have long stressed that quiet is an essential feature of all departments in the Public 
Library, but we must bear in mind that it is not in the nature of things, to expeét children to 
maintain that air of silence we expect to find, for example, in our reference libraries. It should 
be remembered that the time most children are using the library is after school, and during 
their leisure period. They have been forced all day to keep their naturally ebullient spirits 
under severe control and it is unreasonable to expect the same attitude after school hours, 
whether it may be at home, in the playing fields, or in the Public Library. By this I do not 
mean the children’s room should resemble a bear garden, or that noise should be the first, 
and most obvious feature noticed by any visitor, but I would plead for a more human 
approach on the part of many librarians in their attitude to children ; particularly those whose 
work does not specifically lie with children. One hopes that all librarians will co-operate 
with their Youth Libraries Staff in making the child feel that the Children’s Room at the 
Public Library is a natural part of his or her every-day surroundings. 

While we must never lose sight of the fact that our first concern must be to provide 
children with books and to instil in them both a natural love for the worthwhile, and a 
recognition of the faét that they can find such material within our walls, I do not think we 
should under-rate the value of many activities which I know some people within the profession 
regard as outside our sphere of responsibility. To say that our job is merely to provide our 
children with the books, and to show no interest in what use they may want to make of these 
tools, is short sighted and does not encourage the widening of the service. One of the primary 
uses of film shows, Story hours and clubs within the Junior Library is naturally to attraét 
recruits. Those who come because of any particular activity are frequently attracted to use the 
main function for which the library exists, i.e. its books. Again, providing we always link 
up the various activities with the books on our shelves, in the form of reading lists and 
displays, we shall undoubtedly bring these books into hands which otherwise might never 
have used them. 

Any aétivity that is undertaken with children or young people, must naturally spring from 
keen personal interest, by the Youth Librarian, or a member of his or her Staff, and without 
enthusiasm such projects are doomed to ignominious failure. It may happen of course, that 
those responsible for Youth Work on any particular staff, have no special interest, or aptitude 
for the various types of extension work suitable for use in the Public Library. In such an 
eventuality it is sometimes possible to co-opt the voluntary assistance of some keen outsider, 
who is willing to give both time and energy to the furthering of the projeét, but in this case 
great care must be exercised to see that the activity does not develop into a club or group quite 
separate from library control that merely battens on the department. The Children’s 
Librarian should always make a point of being present at all group meetings, and of emphasiz- 
ing in friendly fashion that he or she is in charge of the group, which is being run with the 
assistance of the volunteer. 

It will be readily seen that my personal attitude to play-reading groups, stamp clubs, 
nature Study circles and other attivities within the library walls is very positive, for I feel 
most strongly that we should, in the best sense, be always out to make friends for the Public 
Library ; our ultimate aim being to create the feeling in the town that the Public Library 
is the educational and cultural centre, round which local societies will revolve, and from which 
they can draw the means of existence in the way of books, pictures and similar material. We 
shall never attain this ideal if we are insular and stand offish, in the early days of young 
people’s membership. 
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Letters on Our Affairs 


Dear CALLIMACHUSs, 
THe CHILDREN’S LIBRARY 
comes to the surface again. Are you as tired of the subject as when you told me that, in a 
properly administered public library service, there would be no need for such a department ? 
I forget exactly what your argument was, but what I do remember was the expression of your 
view that the intelligent child should be given the franchise of a great (or even normal) library 
without let or hindrance and he would find what is best suited to his tastes and his needs 
without the nursery intervention of teacher or librarian; certainly not that of the librarian 
for children, who is often unmarried and, having forgotten her own childhood, or remembered 
it too well, with the best of intentions opens floods of inferior literature to drown his 
intellectual and imaginative life. That, if it were your view, is extremely rhetorical and, as is 
the case with all rhetoric, likely to be an exaggeration. Your theory, if we may call it so, of 
free access for the child, is not your own after all: John Ruskin said that very thing a century 
ago; you may be able to remember where. You see, the general argument loses sight of the 
brass tacks of the situation. The modern library, save I suppose in a very few small places, is 
too congested already with adults. Children are noisy. They ought not to be silent for too 
long and the time they would take to extract the books you premise to be for their good would 
be long. After all, as Sayers says over and over again, there may be several justifications of 
children’s work but the only one that really justifies it in the public library building is that 
it trains children to become habitual and competent adult readers. It follows that, if they 
impede the adult reader, they are defeating that purpose. So, my friend, the separate depart- 
ment is not only good; it is the only commonsense method of dealing with the mass of 
child readers. Your argument rests on the assumption that every child as a reader is an 
individualist. He may be, but my own experience does not seem to suggest that. The child 
who is a genius, the supreme individualist, will get across every barrier our need or our 
foolishness may erect; but genius is rare enough to allow, when it does occur, of special 
arrangements. May the children’s librarian always be on the alert for it ! 
ALL AGEs 

But what do you think of my suggestion that the library of books for children should be 
a subject department, as are the Music, Science and Technology, Local Collection, and other 
departments of the more contemporary library ? The disadvantage, I had almost said curse 
but that is too active a word, of all such libraries is that they tend to segregate library activities. 
Children’s books are not only desired by, or useful to, children. I have just read Ewing’s 
Lob-Lie-by-the-Fire and A Flat Iron for a Farthing with great pleasure both in their stories 
and their lucidity. I wish I could write in Julia’s captivating manner! I have lent as they came 
out every Ransome book in turn to a naval officer at Dartmouth—he won’t see this Letter ! 
What about these ? Such books are not in adult libraries. Unless the children’s library is 
open alike to children, teachers, parents and those who recreate their own youth through 
the books there, surely an important range of literature is cut off from many readers ? This 
argument, and it is a crucial one, can I know be brought against any subject department. 
Science is not only for scientists or music for musicians and the removal in bulk of any subject 
from the general library may deprive of it more readers than those the separation is meant to 
serve. The counter-argument, I also know. The special student, served by the specialist— 
usually home-made—librarian, will benefit and he is more valuable to the community than a 
wilderness of general readers. That means a classification of readers of the sort that poisons 
German “Popular” and “Scientific” libraries and is akin to the classifications of school- 
children by tape-measurement scholarship examinations at prescribed ages. (As if all children 
matured at exactly two distinét years in their lives, as our modern educationist boneheads have 
determined, with the accompanying muddle and misery for thousands of children who do not 
conform). This opens a field of discussion for my children’s librarian friends. 


SOMETHING DONE 
But, of course, we do try to accommodate other than children at times, For example, in 
one library I know, the children’s department is staffed lightly at all hours that the adult 
libraries are open and, in the hours when it is closed to the child, parents may come to select 
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of yesterday 
is as accessible as 


in microfilm facsimile 
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books for their children and surely, if they wish to do so, to read or borrow for themselves. 
They have the right to select for their offspring and sometimes are successful at it. Other adults 
too, including teachers, are also welcomed. This is not quite so inclusive as a department of 
children’s books might be ; it is an acknowledgement of the need. That also raises again the 
question of the hours of opening. I believe American children’s libraries open all day every 
week-day from 9 a.m. to 6 p.m. We don’t, (a) because we are told that children will play truant 
in the library from school. I wonder how often and for how long? And (4) because we 
cannot Staff the libraries all day. After all, the children’s librarian in civilised libraries has to 
pay visits to schools, select books, interview parents, process books, address meetings, send 
out overdue notices, prepare binding, catalogue, etc., etc., etc. And she has to /ive. She 
must have some release from readers. 
Story Hours 

The doings of a good children’s library are legion. Lectures; exhibitions; school 
lessons in the use of libraries ; illustration-mounting ; showing and lending; clubs of all 
sorts and subjeéts ; dramatic circles; in fact, the programme is immense. The one activity 
that makes the greatest demands is the story hour. That is my considered opinion, but | 
should like your own views after looking at the subject once more. And it requires much 
consideration, which it does not always get, by the children’s librarian, too. The choosing 
of the story depends upon her answer to the question, Why am I telling it ? Is it to advertise 
the library ? That may be a legitimate purpose. If so, is it necessary ? Would the children 
stay away if it were not told? Or, is it an end in itself—-to give pleasure to my hearers ? 
Is that my job and is the library the right place for it ? If so, am I sure that it is good enough, 
in Style, subject and effect, to justify its imposition by me on some 20 to 40 young listeners, 
who, when they sit around me, are my helpless victims, if willing ones ? Am I seeking to 
show the beauty and drama of English narrative > If so, why does the teacher in school use 
Stories with precisely the same children? Am I usurping someone else’s job? Or, am I 
choosing a story from a worth-while book, of universal value, in order that my telling it shall 
lead the children themselves to read it ? Is not this the only legitimate end of my task, which 
in this, as in everything, is to open books that may otherwise remain closed to my hearers ? 
If so, shall I not approach the choice and preparation for telling of the story as a priestess of 
literature ? 

We may not have perfection ; that is denied in our modern lite ; we may have ideals. 
How much time spent on Stories is sheer waste of useful energy ? 


READINGS 
are too often merely a substitute forced on the librarian who is overworked and cannot work 
up an extemporary, or recited story. It would be better to abandon readings than to read 
without such care as involves almost as much time as the telling would do. To read, I affirm 
from much doing of it, is a harder, more exacting task than to use free speech. There should be 
no doubt about that. In the excellent little brochure issued about the Leyton Libraries, mainly 
for overseas consumption, the Children’s Librarian, Mr. Dedman, one of our most successful 
I believe, and not quite unique in being a man doing this work—there are others—is shown 
reading to a group of children. I do not know if the book from which he reads was chosen 
because it is large, has the title prominent on its front board and is eminently photogenic ; 
it is The Adventures of Monk and Bun. This may be a merely posed photograph, but, if so, 
the furrowed-brow intensity of the reader and the attention-attitude of the kiddies are 
excellently achieved. But why Monk and Bun? Is it a book children have to be induced to 
read ? Is it worthy of the skill as reader of Mr. Dedman? It may be it is so popular that 
the largest number of copies the library can supply will not meet the demand, and the book is 
thus made available to many who would never find a copy “in”. No other “library” reason 
occurs to me. 
But—Tue CHILDREN’s LIBRARIAN 

— I have admiration for what she has done since the first children’s library on the contemporary 
plan, with lending, reference and periodical sections, was opened at Wallasey in 1915, staffed 
by a whole-time children’s librarian, and child “helpers”. (It was reconstructed last 
year; and, of course, there were good children’s libraries earlier—at Nottingham, Man- 
chester, Glasgow, Cardiff, Chelsea, Islington, Stepney, even on the other side ot the Mersey 
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Pitman Juveniles | —— 


The Little Ballerina 


By Lewis Gilbert and Mary Cathcart Borer. A delightful 
tale of a little girl whose ambition is to become a ballerina. 
How she overcomes the many setbacks and disappoint- 
ments before she is able to start on her chosen career, 
makes an absorbing story that will appeal to every girl. 
IMustrated with ‘stills from the popular film. Price 
6/- net. 
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Circus Boy 


By Patita Nicholson. Retold from the original screen 
play by Mary Cathcart Borer and Cecil Musk. An exciting 
book for boys which tells its story amid the thrills and 
colour of the circus life. Mlustrated with “ stills '’ from 
the film. Price 6/- net. 


n, 
The First Term at The By Mus- 
Northwood 8 ack 
By Mary Cath res lar girl's school young A write Myst 
y Mary Cathcart Borer. popular girl's school story. Mirer T Of thrj 
The book combines all the excitement of first days at mee Pleasane help to 
up 


school with a thrilling hunt for a hidden will. Written 
in this author's usual convincing and descriptive style. 
Price 6/- net. 


rs. Mustrated. 


SIR ISAAC PITMAN & SONS LTD. 
PARKER STREET, KINGSWAY, LONDON, W.C.2 


| | po-You-KNOW 


this colourful series of 


FIRST STEPS IN 
| LIBRARIANSHIP | factual monographs? 


introductions to the ever widening range of subjects 


’ 2 covered. All material is carefully chosen and colourfully 

A Student s Guide to presented to capture the interest of young people. 
Li b ra ry Associ ati on Do-You-Know books are uniform in presentation and 
general arrangement and each title contains twenty pages 

Entrance Examination of full-colour illustrations and twenty-two pages of com- 


pactly arranged informative text, with black and white 
illustrations interspersed. Small cr. 8vo (74” by 48”). 
By SPECIAL LIBRARY EDITION, CLOTH BOUND, GOLD BLOCKED, 

ATTRACTIVE WRAPPERS PRICE 4/- EACH VOLUME. 


K. C. HARRISON TITLES AVAILABLE : 


GRAFTON & CO. Published by 
PERRY COLOUR BOOKS 


5! GREAT RUSSELL ST., LONDON, W.C.| 11 BUCKINGHAM ST., ADELPHI, LONDON, W.C.2 


| M.B.E., F.L.A. | British Birds, their Nests and Eggs All About Engines 
Animals of the Countryside All About Ships 
| Borough Librarian, Hove } Familiar Trees and Shrubs All About Dogs 
Senior Examiner, The Library Creatures of the Seashore All About Wild Flowers 
| Association | | Butterflies and Moths All About Motor Cars 
| Stamps and Stamp Collecting All About Cigarette Cards 
| Price 8s. 6d. net | All About Horses 
| | | DO - YOU - KNOW 
SERIES 


FIVE NEw TITLES 
In the 7, racks of the Old 
Explore, 
By Com 
Tunney 
By Mary Cathcare Borer, Adapted from 
the Popular Children’s film, this book 
relates the adventures of two Children who | ae 
out to recover stolen antiques, 
Mustrateg. 6/- nee. 
Under the Frozen Falls 
By H. Martin Cross, Another adaptation 
from a Popular film, This is the Story of | . 
how some boys foi; the efforts 
| 
Take a Chance 
By Isobe; Se. Vincent. Tells of the exciting Be 
things that happen when the Elliotts Move 
into a house on a lonely estuary, Mus. | 
trated. 6/. net. ‘ | 
| 
| | | 
| | 
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at Walton; but none exattly so comprehensive and so dedicated.) Literally, now, millions 
of present day adults have passed through the children’s librarian’s hands or under her 
influence. It is because of her I believe that the public library has few antagonists today. 
She has spared no labour, no sacrifice, to make hers perhaps the most attractive of departments. 
She has had unsurpassed patience, for the constant attendance upon children makes this 
quite the most trying form of work. Not all can endure her separation from the general library 
and it is necessary, in my view, that every few years a children’s librarian should have a 
sabbatical year in the adult libraries. Is it a wonder that good children’s librarians are few ? 
When they occur they are worth their weight in gold. They don’t get it but, when their 
salaries are higher than the average, they are not then overpaid. 


We do not hold ourselves responsible for the opinions of the writers on “LETTERS ON Our AFFAIRS.’ 


—Editor, THe Liprary Wor.p. 


Vale ! ERATOSTHENES. 


Memorabilia 


Passers through Malet Place may have 
noticed at right angles to the N.C.L. a larger 
builder’s shed; and high on the face of the 
blitzed library building, hanging from a 
glass-less window, a building firm’s board. 
It is now known that the authority and the 
money are available for the reconstruction of 
the ruined upper floors. The matter is of 
interest to all librarians as the work of the 
Library has been greatly impeded by the loss 
of its major rooms and by the relegation of the 
union catalogue and much research work to a 
gaunt house in Woburn Square—for which 
a heavy rent has to be paid. It is hoped that by 
next summer the restoration will be so far 
advanced that the whole service can return to 
Malet Place and the long-enduring Staff may 
at last work in reasonably convenient 
conditions. 

Another announcement of the National 
Central Library is the Annual Meeting of 
Contributories, which was postponed, with 
Privy Council approval during and since the 
war, is to be resumed in November. All who 
are entitled to attend will no doubt have 
been (or soon will be) notified. It is hoped 
that many will attend to discuss some of the 
many points of interest and the methods of 
this important feature of library provision. 


* * * 


Derbyshire County Libraries have offered 
many enterprises to the public library service 
for study and, in many cases, guidance. 
Perhaps no work that Mr. Edgar Osborne 
undertakes is more pleasant than his editing of 
The Derbyshire Countryside, a quarterly illustrated 
journal in form reminding one of our best 
national magazines of this kind. Beautiful 


pictures of a singularly beautiful county 
accompany articles on all phases of its life, 
many of them by well-known writers. Subtly, 
too, the work and possibilities of the County 
library service are insinuated. At three 
shillings a year it is an inexpensive addition, 
we suggest to any reading room, as in spite of 
its Derbyshire focus, its interest is general. 


* * 


A correspondent asks: “can we not revive 
in some way the old National Home Reading 
Union circles ? We must front television, of 
which the average family will soon get weary. 
If we have street savings groups, can we not 
also have Street reading groups—for both 
adults and for children (at different hours, of 
course). If we lay down an interesting sequence 
of books could we not find in each Street a 
leader, who will aé as liaison officer to the 
public library in this matter. On rainy days 
what a boon such circles, in their own and 
neighbours’ homes, might be for children. 
And, in the evenings, what vistas of pleasure 
such inter-house gatherings might open to 
grown-ups.” This seems a novel idea for today. 
Has anyone any experience of such groups ? 


* * * 


Prison libraries have been discussed for 
many years and, indeed, in a few appropriate 
towns have been in operation. The Preston 
Public Library’s annual report, 1949-50, which 
in other ways, format, style and illustration, 
is a commendable record of service, devotes 
an interesting section to the prison library 
which began in 1948 in Preston with a stock 
of 1,000 books. A senior assistant from the 
Harris Library attends twice weekly and is 
welcomed not only by the Governor and Staff 
but cordially also by the “patients”. The men 
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NEW BOOKS 


KIERKEGAARD. The Melancholy Dane 
By H. V. Martin, M.A., B.D., Ph.D. 7s. 6d. 


Kierkegaard is not a writer who can be 
safely ignored. Whether in philosophy or 
in theology, he is a force to be reckoned 
with, and a figure whose influence is be- 
coming increasingly far-reaching and 
formative in modern thought. 


MY GREAT REDEEMER’S PRAISE 
By H. G. Tunniciirr, B.A. 7s. 6d. 


A book for daily devotional use, to tune the 
heart to praise and to pray. It is the ex- 
cellent outpouring of men and women in 
many ages and various branches of the 
Universal Church. 


THE QUIET WAY 
Letters of Gerhart Tersteegen 
Translated by Emity CuIsHoLtm 6d. 


These extracts, although written two hun- 
dred years ago, might have been composed 
expressly to meet our problems today. To 
those who realize that our social activity 
is often fruitless for lack of spiritual depth, 
this book will speak with new power. 


THE SECOND HOMELY YEAR 
By Ipa and Lestre CHURCH 5s. 


A reading, a prayer, poem or some lovely 
word by one of the authors, for every day of 
the year. There are nineteen pictures over 
which the heart and eye can pause and 
rejoice. This book will lead many into new 
paths of beauty. 


NOTES ON HEBREW TEXT OF 
GENESIS XL-XLIV 
By Norman H. Snaitu, M.A., D.D. 6s. 


These notes on the Hebrew Text are des- 
signed for students who are reading these 
chapters for their first Hebrew text. Full 
explanations are given in all forms, and 
references are given to the Hebrew 
grammars in common use. 


* 


EPWORTH PRESS 
[25-35 CITY ROAD, LONDON, E.C.1 


NELSON 


BOOKS FOR TEACHERS 


Poetry and the Teacher 
T. W. SUSSAMS. ‘Here is an artist in 
criticism, as well as a pedagogue of long ex- 
perience who knows what he is talking about.’ 
—Ricuarp Cuurcu in The Spectator. ‘His 
advice is practical, modest, and sympathetic. 
His teaching notes on appreciation and his 
approach to reading and recitation should 
quicken the pace of many a teacher jog- 
trotting along the well-worn tracks of school 
anthologies.’—Schoolmaster 125 6d net 


Man in Society 
AN ADVANCED ENGLISH COURSE 


R. D. THOMSON, M.A. ‘This is no ordin- 
ary text-book of “‘civics” . . . Those who teach 
English in the upper forms of grammar 
schools will want this book. It has the rare 
and priceless virtue of linking Logic, Litera- 
ture and Life.’—Times Educational Suppl. 6s 


The Education of the 
Ordinary Child 


LANKHILLS METHODS : WITH 
SCHEMES OF WORK 


JOHN {$DUNCAN, Headmaster, Lankhills 
Special School, Winchester. ‘No summarised 
account can do justice to this pioneer work. 
It must be read in the author’s own words.’— 
Journal of Education. ‘A book that every 
teacher ought to read and study.’—The 
Times Educational Supplement Illustrated 155 net 


Citizens All 


MAURICE W. THOMAS. ‘This book gives 
a straightforward description of how a local 
authority works, how rates and taxes are spent, 
and how parliament and the civil service and 
judiciary carry out their functions . . . com- 
bines in an unusual degree clarity of ex- 
position and a lavish distribution of diagrams 
which are both helpful and attractive.’— 
The Economist Illustrated 155 net 


Thomas Nelson &'Sons Ltd. 
Parkside Edinburgh 9 
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are allowed two books of any kind and a 
third “extra study” book if the librarian so 
decides. The average issue at the sessions was 
275; Open access prevails; and the prison 
librarian makes unobtrusive suggestions. The 
prisoners may request non-fiction and standard 
fiction from the Central Library. A list of the 
books borrowed showed interest in sport, 
especially boxing and football, and many 
recondite matters; in fact, a general good 
public library demand. Be/ieve i¢ or Not was 
asked for by one who wrote he “remembers 
it from /asf time”. The “Prison Librarian” 
gave three talks in the year on the new books, 
reading selections from them, “in one a 
prisoner co-operating to conclude the evening 
with Kipling’s /f. “The room itself has been 
redecorated and has now the appearance of a 
branch library with wall-shelving.” Con- 
gratulations, Preston. 
* * * 


The Library World has always welcomed 
discussion of new methods and experiments. 
Television was certain to come before us as a 
library question. We mean the provision in 
libraries of accommodation and sets for TV. 
The prospect is somewhat Startling, but no 
doubt someone will soon discover that it 
leads to the greater, more intelligent use of 
books. Is there a librarian here who has 
experimented yet in this matter? In America 
it has been done but we do not remember a 
case in England. 

* * * 

A wedding of interest to librarians was that 
of Mr. Robert Berwick Sayers, the second son 
of the former Chief Librarian of Croydon and 
solicitor with the Bridlington Corporation, 
to Miss Sybil Joan Sargeant, F.L.A., (Univer- 
sity of London School of Librarianship) of 
the Croydon Reference Library—-on September 
30th at Dover. 


Personal News 


Mr. J. W. Green, Librarian, Walton Branch 
Library, Liverpool, retired on September 30th, 
1950, after 46 years service. 

Mr. J. R. Cowan, F.L.A., Librarian, Rawdon 
Branch Library, Liverpool, to be Librarian, 
Walton Branch Library, Liverpool. 

Miss J. A. Fowweather, A.L.A., Junior 
Assistant, Reference Library Cataloguing 
Department, Liverpool, to be Senior Assistant, 
Sefton Park Branch Library, Liverpool. 


Miss M. G. Hartshorne, B.A., A.L.A,, 
Assistant, Brotherton Library, Leeds Univer- 
sity, to be Assistant, Reference Library 
Cataloguing Department, Liverpool. 


Mr. W. Negus, A.L.A., Assistant, Book- 
binding Department, Liverpool, to be Librarian, 
Rawdon Branch Library, Liverpool. 


Mr. J. J. Newman, Assistant, Central 
Lending Library, Liverpool, to be Assistant, 
Bookbinding Department, Liverpool. 


Mrs. M. E. Scott, A.L.A., to be Senior 
Assistant, Wavertree Branch Library, Liverpool. 


Mr. James McKinnon, F.L.A., Chief 
Assistant, Bethnal Green, to be Deputy 
Borough Librarian. 


Miss A. D. Noble, A.L.A., Reference 
Librarian, Wallasey Public Libraries, has been 
appointed Group Librarian to the South-West 
Middlesex Hospital Management Committee. 


Topicalities 
Edited by A. G. S. Enser, F.L.A. 
(Tottenham Public Libraries) 


By the time these notes appear the new winter 
season of extension activities, pursued by many 
public library systems, will be in full swing. 
Being intimately concerned with lectures and 
film lectures, I am wondering whether my own 
experience of declining attendance figures at 
lectures is general or only peculiar to the 
London area. 

Over a period of two years, the leéture 
attendance figures in the borough with which 
I am concerned have shown a progressive 
decline. The reasons for this cannot be 
attributed to lack of big-name appeal, lack of 
comfortable surroundings, nor to a complete 
lack of publicity. Facile excuses, such as 
weather conditions, or little spare time, are 
not good enough reasons, in my opinion, for 
any complacency. Consequently, I should be 
interested greatly to hear from colleagues of 
their experience in this respect. 


THIS MONTH’S CHOICE 


For the second time since I edited these 
notes, the choice is a dual one. Both publica- 
tions are of the highest standards and refleé 
only credit upon the persons responsible for 
their production. 
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G, BLUNT & SONS LTD, 


Established 1879 


LIBRARY BOOKBINDERS 
AND BOOKSELLERS 


Showroom : 


Head Office & Works: NORTH ACTON RD., HARLESDEN, LONDON, N.W.10 


100 GREAT RUSSELL STREET, LONDON, W.C.1 


Telephone: MUSEUM 5650 & 0335 


Telephone: ELGAR 7411 -2-3 


HISTORY OF BOOKBINDING 


Precious Books 


In early times, European workmen in gold 
and silver made magnificent ‘Byzantine’ 
bindings of gold inlaid with precious stones 


These books were carried in ceremonial 
processions and formed the centre pieces on 
altars. (Henry VIII stripped our English 
specimens when he looted the monasteries) 


Our books today are made to read but 


LINSON enables them to be attractive 
and hard wearing. 


LINSON 


Bound in Linson— bound to las: 


THE GRANGE FIBRE CO. LTD., 13, WELFORD ROAD, LEICESTER 


TELEPHONE 5322 
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BATTERSEA’S Centenary Booklet, with an 
interesting historical review of public library 
progress in the borough, as well as showing 
what is offered today. Well illustrated and 
finely produced, especially the diagrammatic 
presentation of a comparison of Statistics over 
a period of sixty years. 

SHEFFIELD’S Libraries. Another 
centenary celebration booklet, full of informa- 
tion, non-stereotyped, illustrating and breath- 
ing an air of efficiency as befits one of the 
finest public library systems in the country 
today. With two such examples, the reviewer 
feels rejuvenated and re-inspired. 


HONOURABLE MENTION 


Together with the usual book-lists, this 
month’s crop contains several productions 
devoted to extension activities and the general 
Standard is high. 

BATTERSEA’S Lectures, 1950-51. A beau- 
tifully produced brochure, using as a cover 
design a view of London in 1657. Inside, the 
details of lectures are supplemented by 
appropriate line blocks. Fine printing and 
lay-out make this brochure highly creditable. 

BRISTOL’S Public Lectures, 1950-51. A 
sedate brochure in black on grey, announcing 
some world-famous names as lecturers. 

CLYDEBANKR’S Syllabus of Lectures, 1950- 
s1. The influence of Bristol is evident here 
indeed and is even improved upon. The idea 
of using photographs of the lecturers is to be 
commended. 

COVENTRY’S Modern History. A biblio- 
Lo ao list, compiled for sixth form scholars 
undertaking further reading in the subject. 
A printed cover encloses duplicated pages. 

DERBYSHIRE’S New Books, September 
1950. The usual standard maintained in this 
book-list, illustrated on the cover by a photo- 
graph of Dove Holes, Dovedale. Included 
is a list of well-written books often overlooked. 

ISLINGTON’S Bulletin, September, 1950, 
Books for All, and Adventure. Three examples, 
all of which show careful preparation and a 
sense of printing Standards, many other 
systems could follow with advantage. 

LEEDS’ The Book Guide, September, 1950. 
Once more fiction additions are brought to the 
forefront, followed by the whole field of new 
publications on different subjeéts, all done as 
adequately as ever. 


| 
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LEYTON’S Opportunities, 1950-51. As to 
be expected from the Curwen Press, an 
outstanding example of printing. However, 
the more important point is to observe that 
the staff who run the extension activities are 
plainly named, thereby emphasizing that in 
Leyton, it is a team effort. Other systems 
could copy. 


READING’S Book for Boys and Girls. A 
brilliant fold-over in black on buff, using 
line drawings. Of inevitable appeal to all ages. 


ROCHDALE’S Public Lectures, 1950-51. 
A booklet with mottled buff cover overprinted 
in red. An interesting point to note is that the 
majority of lectures are on Saturday evenings. 


ST. MARYLEBONB’S Lectures and Recitals, 
Oct.-Dec., 1950. A brochure in deep green 
on light, with a map on the end cover showing 
how to get to the leécture hall. 


SHEFFIELD’S Library Cinema, Winter Ses- 
sion, 1950-51. Another brilliant example is 
this booklet which includes details of films 
for both adults and children. Of particular 
interest are the foreign films to be shown, 
e.g., Sternberg’s “The Blue Angel,” Pabst’s 
“‘Kameradschaft” and Cherkassov’s “General 
Suvorov.” In view of the strictures placed by 
the K.R.S. on films shown in public libraries, 
the programmes are illuminating. 


STEPNEY’S Talks and Films, Oct.-Dee., 
1950. A booklet in red on pale blue, which 
shows that many famous people are to lecture 
here. 


SWINTON PENDLEBURY’S 
Calendar, 1950-51. Incorporating the activities 
of the public library and the Arts Club. 
Very nicely produced and giving the impression 
that here is a public library that really is the 
cultural and communal centre for a distrié. 


Library Reports 


By Hersert C. SAWTELLE 
(Bermondsey Public Libraries) 


Hackney.—Borough Librarian, H. W. Moore, 
F.L.A. Population (est.), 172,600. Rate 
7.38d. Income from Rate, £41,045. Total 
Stock, 229,382. Additions, 34,986. With- 
drawals, 33,381. Total Issues, 1,636,791. 


Tickets in force, 132,979. Branches, 8. 


A widening in the ones of the normal programme 
lic in the 


of extension work and publicity was witnes 
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| BIOGRAPHY | 
The 


Prospector 


The Life and Times 
of Rudolf Erich Raspe, 
author of Baron Munchausen 


By JOHN CARSWELL 


“A fascinating story, admirably told both 
as a human drama and as a piece of social 
history.” —Times Lit. Sup. Illustrated 21/- net 


The Crest 
on the Silver 


By GEOFFREY GRIGSON 
Geoffrey Grigson, critic, poet and natur- 
alist, traces the growth of his own person- 
ality from its source in a Cornish village 
through the formative events and friend- 
ships of an active life. 15/- net 


GENERAL 


The Fuel 
of the Fire 


By DOUGLAS GRANT 


““4 warbook in the best tradition, the work 
ofa man of unusual qualities . . . memorable 
and distinguished.’’—Evening Standard. 


12/6 net 
Killers 
of the Dream 


By LILLIAN SMITH 


A study of the origins, nature and implica- 
tions of colour prejudice by the author of 
Strange Fruit. 12/6 net 


THE CRESSET LIBRARY 


The Adventures of 
Muckleberry Finn 


By SAMUEL L. CLEMENS 
(MARK TWAIN) 


Introduction by T. S. Exror 


On the Eve 


By IVAN TURGENEV 


Translated by Moura BupBERG | 
| Q/6 net each 
CRESSET PRESS 


GEORGE RONALD 


INDIAN 
EMBERS 


the memoirs of 


LADY LAWRENCE 
**4 delectable 


“We shall have it here as long as literature 
lasts.”’—-John o’ London. 


This is one of the most important 
books about India under British 
Administration. The author is a 
Napier by birth and married a 
descendant of the first Viceroy, so 
her background is British India par 
excellence. The day to day life, full of 
colour and interest, is beautifully 
described, and the whole book, as 
the Observer says, is “bright and in- 
timate, vivid and warmhearted.” 


Colour plates 16s. net 


TALKING BY THE FIRE 
By H. L. GEE 


Feap. 8vo. Fully bound. Illustrated 


6s. net 


SHEEP STATION, N.Z. 
By J. W. Barns-GRAHAM 


A fine account of the hardy open-air 
life experienced by the author. Told 
with humour and a touch of poetry. 


Illustrated. 7s. 6d. net 


2, Alfred Street Oxford 
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year being reviewed. A highly successful Children’s 
Book Week was held, at which a number of well known 
authors spoke to the children, and special book ex- 
hibitions were held at two of the libraries. These 
aétivities revived interest in the library service, but not 
sufficient to sustain the large issue of books recorded 
during the previous year. The use of non-fictional 
works, however, showed a marked increase, as much as 
14 per cent at the Central Library. The facilities avail- 
able in the Reference Libraries were made use of at the 
same high level of the past few years. The temporary 
branch library was extended and now has double the 
space formerly occupied. A direét book service to the 
aged and infirm has been eStablished and is greatly 
appreciated by the recipients. The Report contains 
some reproductions of pictures of old time Hackney. 


Hrywoop.—Librarian, Gladys Worsley, F.L.A. 
Population, 25,120. Rate, 7d. Income from 
Rate, £3,349. Total Stock, 27,766. Total 
Issues, 157,500. Tickets in force, 8,094. 


This Report embodies a brief survey of the pro- 
gress of the Borough during the 76 years of library 
service, together with a glimpse into the past and the 
phenomenal growth of the town during the 19th century 
Social conditions, cultural and educational activities 
are surveyed up to the time of the adoption of the 
Public Libraries A&ts in 1874, and library progress since 
then is fully dealt with. The year being reviewed is 
described as disappointing. Total book circulation 
figures were below those of the previous year, owing to 
a falling off of adult fiction reading, and lower issues 
in the children’s library. The local Art Gallery and 
Museum has now been added to the responsibilities 
of the Library, and the Librarian appointed Curator. 
The Library Committee lost one of its most valued 
members by the resignation of Alderman Dr. H. Foster 
Jeffery after 43 years’ service. 


Hoisorn.—Borough Librarian, James Swift, 


F.L.A. Population (est.), 25,400. Rate, 
4.83d. Income from Rate, £27,468. Total 
Stock, 82,182. Total Issues, 801,426. 


Borrowers, 18,148. 1 Branch. 


Considerable progress and improvement has been 
made in the library service in the year here reviewed. 
The Reference Library was transferred to the first floor 
of the Central Library, and a Commercial Library has 
been established. The use made of these departments 
rapidly extended and consultations made were almost 
double those of the previous year. The success of these 
departments accounted entirely for the increased aggre- 
gate circulation, as the lending departments of both 
Libraries reported decreased issues. The loan period 
for books has been extended to three weeks, and this 
no doubt accounts for the greater part of the decreased 
circulation. At the East Holborn Library a redistribution 
of accommodation has provided much needed space for 
books and readers. The reorganization of the Central 
Lending Library began in 1946, was completed by the 
recataloguing of the non-fiction Stock. Well over 5,000 
records were issued from the Gramophone Record 
Library. The Report is nicely illustrated. 


Satrorp.—Chief Librarian, T. Noble. Popu- 
lation (eSt.), 178,900. Rate, 7.14d. Income 


from Rate, £30,939. Total Stock, 128,414. 
Additions, 17,262. Withdrawals, 9,657. 
Total Issues, 968,964. Tickets in force, 
41,135. Branches, 8. 


Here is the 1rooth Annual Report of the Libraries 
Committee. Although no root ome oo figures, or records 
are reported, it is felt that the efficient service of past 
years has been well maintained. The centenary of the 
inauguration of the service was celebrated in June, 
1949, by an exhibition emphasizing the City’s achieve- 
ment in eStablishing the first unconditionally free 
municipal library in the country. Photographs of the 
Exhibition are included in the Report. A temporary 
building is being ereéted to serve as a small branch 
iibrary in an outlying distri of the City. A site fora 
further branch has also been acquired. A scheme for 
the provision of libraries in the schools has been decided 
upon with the co-operation of the Education Com- 
mittee. Some 80 schools are participating in the 
scheme. 


STaAFFORD.—Borough Librarian and Curator, 
Philip Hepworth, M.A., F.L.A. Population 
(est.) 38,700. Rate, 8.92d. Income from 
Rate, £7,721. Total Stock, 35,902. Ad- 
ditions, 7,459. Withdrawals, 1,923. Total 
Issues, 387,832. Borrowers, 10,849. 1 
Branch. 2 Delivery Stations. 


\ record year in many respects is under review. 
Book circulation reached a highest ever total, beating 
the previous record of last year by 23,669. Over 1,000 
new readers were enrolled. The chief item of develop- 
ment during the year was the opening of a library 
service at Rickerscote mission church as a temporary 
expedient until such times as a full branch library can be 
eStablished. The pressing question of accommodation 
at the Central Library has again been considered, but it 
was thought not praéticable to proceed with extension 
on the spare land at the rear of the building. A major 
scheme of reorganization, however, is to be under- 
taken during the current year. 


Librarian, J. T. Gillett, 
F.L.A. Population (eSt.), 181,320. Rate, 
5.928d. Income from Rate, £38,537. Total 
Stock, 159,727. Additions, 27,653. With- 
drawals, 20,911. Total Issues, 1,578,177. 
Tickets in force, 106,998. Branches, 5. 


The year under review was a memorable one for 
the work among children. A rapid expansion of the 
library service in the schools led to a subStantial in- 
crease in book issues to young people. This did not, 
however, have much effeét on the work of the junior 
libraries, where issues were only slightly below those of 
the previous year. Aggregate circulation rose to a 
record high level in consequence of this increase in 
children’s reading. The Central Reference Library, 
opened in September, 1947, has now fully proved its 
value, and its popularity is such that at times the 
accommodation available has been too limited for the 
serious Student. The Committee do not think it desir- 
able at present to form a gramophone record library. 


& 
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HALDANE LTD. 


| LIBRARY BOOK SUPPLY COMPANY 


Each month we issue a comprehensive list with 
sizes and annotations of the latest books for children 


Write for 


HALDANE’S JUVENILE GUIDE 


5, DENMARK ST., CHARING CROSS RD., LONDON, W.C.2 
TEMPLE BAR 3650 


CONTRACTORS TO PUBLIC AND PRIVATE LIBRARIES FOR OVER 25 YEARS 


Hearn’s Advertising Service Ltd. 
Loudes CH, MU ve 


WILLESDEN 1183 - 5 


SUPPLIERS 
OF 


PROTECTIVE BOOK-JACKETS : BOOK-MARKS : QUARTERLY BOOK-LISTS & BULLETINS 
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Round the Library World 


Nores AND News oF NATIONAL, UNIVERSITY 
AND SPECIAL LIBRARIES AND LIBRARY AFFAIRS 

In celebration of Holy Year an exhibition of 
bibliography of the Italian Church in the 
provinces of Campania and Calabria is being 
held in the National Library of Naples. An 
account and record has been published in 
“Mostra Bibliografica per la Storia della Chiesa 
in Campania e in Calabria. Anno Santo 1950. 
Biblioteca Nazionale di Napoli”. The exhibi- 
tion opens with the early Christian period, 
passes through the Byzantine, Mediaeval and 
Renaissance eras and ends at 1600. The 
influence of the Byzantine Church in South 
Italy is clearly demonstrated. Valuable Greek 
MSS. containing the lives of Italian saints are 
shown and many precious MSS. from the 
Church at Capua are also included. 


The United States Information Service in 
London is issuing a series of pamphlets. The 
most recently published pamphlets are: 
‘Catalogue of Scores in the Music Seétion of 
the American Library’ ; ‘Representative Recent 
additions to the American Library’ ; and “The 
United States Information Service in the 
United Kingdom’. The first two are cyclo- 
Styled but the last mentioned is printed and 
illustrated. All may be obtained on request. 


It is perhaps not very widely known that 
there is a Polish University College Library 
in London. The College Library has just 
produced the first issue of a list, which it is 
hoped to continue monthly, of ‘Books in 
Polish’ added to the Collection between the 1st 
January and the 1950. 


In a recent issue Mr. W. ¢ Berwick Sayers 
referred to the mention in these columns of 
Jared Bean, Philobiblos. Evidently we did 
not make it clear that the article on Jared Bean 
and “The Old Librarian’s Almanack’ in The 
Library Chronicle of the University of Texas, 
from which our extraéct was taken, gives in full 
detail the story of this amusing and interesting 
hoax. 


The recommendations of the Advisory 
Committee on the Scottish Central Library, 
set up by the Carnegie United Kingdom Trust, 
included a recommendation that consideration 
should be given to a closer constitutional link 
between the Scottish Central Library and the 


National Central Library; and the draft 
Constitution for the Scottish Central Library 
provides for its Executive Committee to 
include the Librarian of the National Central 
Library who shall aét as an assessor. The 
Executive Committee of the National Central 
Library have welcomed and cordially approved 
a request from the Advisory Committee for 
reciprocal representation and look forward to 
putting it into effeét when the Scottish Central 
Library is established under its own Constitu- 
tion. 


The British National Book Centre dispatched 
during the past year 9,406 books and 14,986 
periodical volumes or parts to British and 
foreign libraries. In addition, a very large 
number of transfers of books and periodicals 
between libraries has been arranged, and a 
bulk consignment of thirty-four cases of books 
and periodicals has been sent to French libraries. 


The newly inaugurated Standing Conference 
of National and University Libraries has now 
adopted Rules. The object of the Conference 
is to promote the work of national and univer- 
sity libraries and membership is open to the 
libraries invited to the inaugural meeting, 
each to be represented by its principal officer 
or by a senior officer nominated by him. The 
annual subscription for each member library 
is one guinea. The next meeting will be held 
in London on = January, 1951. 


Very new edieions have been issued 
by Cambridge University Library of their 
Current English Periodicals, and Lift of Foreign 
Periodicals including those published in Countries 
of the British Commonwealth Overseas. Similarly 
the Science Museum Library has published a 
new (6th) edition of its Handlift of Short Titles 
of Current Periodicals in the Science Library. 


An unusual type of society was founded 
last year at the Library School of the University 
of Illinois. Beta Phi Mu is a national honorary 
fraternity to recognize academic achievement 
in library science and to sponsor professional 
and scholarly projects first on a local scale and 
eventually on a national basis. Honorary 
membership is designed to honour prominent 
library educators and librarians. 


The Brooklyn Public Library ‘is rapidly 
preparing to go on a wartime basis when and 
if needed. The Library has already initiated 
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measures in its central building and 43 branches 
to help take care of the civilian population in 
case of enemy attack. A Mobilization Com- 
mittee appointed for the Library Staff has 
begun to organize the 800 employees for 
emergency action. 


The Federal Republic of Germany has been 
added to the area of operation of the UNESCO 
Book Coupon System. Germany’s participa- 
tion will permit German individuals and 
institutions to buy books in other countries. 
It will also make it possible for buyers outside 
Germany to use the international currency 
of UNESCO Book Coupons to obtain 
German books. 


The demand for professional librarians 
exceeds the supply available in New Zealand. 
At the New Zealand Library School, now in its 
fifth year, a maximum of thirty students 
(graduates) will be accepted for the 1951 
professional course. There will be no tuition 
fee and Students accepted will receive payment 
to cover living expenses. 


Under the terms of the Trade Agreement 
recently concluded between the Governments 
of Great Britain and Western Germany, 
British books (in English) may be imported 
into Germany without restriction under Open 
General Licence. Similarly, German books 
(in German) may now be imported freely 
into the United Kingdom. It is no longer 
necessary to complete C.D.3 forms for 
despatches amounting to less than {10 in value. 
Previously the limit was £5. To facilitate and 
increase the volume of trade between West 
Berlin, Britain and the British Dominions an 
Advisory Council has recently been set up with 
offices in London, Berlin, Frankfurt and Paris. 
Enquiries will be dealt with immediately if 
addressed to the Secretary, The Berlin 
Marketing Council (London), Slough Estates 
House, 16 Berkeley Street, London. 


New Lrsrary FOR YOUNG PEOPLE 

By rearrangement of the former Lending 
Library and Reading Room a Library for 
Young People has been opened at the Old 
Swan Library, Liverpool Public Libraries. 
This will provide a temporary service for 
children until building can be undertaken on a 
site reserved for the Children’s Library at the 
rear of the existing Library. 


Book Selection Guide 


A Descriptive List of Books 
of Interest to Librarians 


PROFESSIONAL 


CoLuison (R. L.) Information Services Their 
Organization and Administration. _ Illus. 
James Clarke. 6s. od. net. 

A useful work on an aspeét of librarianship that 
has come into much prominence lately. It deals with the 
question mainly from the angle of special libraries, and 
gives plenty of information concerning administrative 
details, also many bibliographies. 

Co.uison (Robert L.) The Cataloguing, Ar- 
rangement and Filing of Special Material in 
Special Libraries. Aslib Manuals, Vol. 2. 
Aslib. 9s. 6d. non-members; 7s. 6d. 
members. 

Mr. Collison, to whom we are indebted for his 
recent volume on Information Services, has now given 
us another small but useful book concerned mostly with 
the work of special libraries. In this he describes the 
cataloguing, filing, and arrangement of such awkward 
material as gramophone records, films, photograrhs, 
maps, etc., with information from the specialist libraries 
in these many different fields. 

Drewery (R. F.) Library Binders. _ Illus. 
Library Association. 3s. 6d. (2s. 9d. to 
members). 

This is a valuable introduétion to the problem of 
home-binding. It deals with the matter from a praétical 
view-point and has some very useful diagrams and 
illustrations. 

FarMER (Bernard J.) The Gentle Art of Book- 
Colle&ting. Thorsons. 6s. od. net. 

This is a book aimed at beginners in Mr. Farmer's 
“gentle art.”” Those already seized by the colleétor’s 
passion will be interested in the reminiscences of a 
kindred spirit. It makes a pleasant general introduétion, 
with some useful hints on technical terms and the care 
of books. 

McCo (Lionel R.) Public Library Exten- 
sion. Illus. Unesco. 2s. 6d. net. 

The manual deals with the problems involved in 
extending library service. It is the final publication in 
a series of three. 

SavaGE (E. A.) A Librarian Looks at Readers. 
Second Edition. Library Assoc. 15s. od. 
(13s. 6d. to members). 

This second edition contains two additional 
chapters and an index; the first edition appeared in 
1947. 

YEAR Book, 1950. Frontispiece. The Library 
Association. 11s. od. net. (8s. 6d. to mem- 
bers of the Association). 

An invaluable volume for all members of the 
Library Association, containing as it does all its domestic 
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affairs. The usual lists of members, Royal Charter and 
bye-laws, book lists for Study purposes, facilities for 
training, syllabus of examinations, etc., with a useful 
map showing Chaucer House and the distri€&t surround- 
ing it, and special mention of the 1950 centenary 
celebrations. 
GENERAL 
Auprep (Cyril) Middle 
Ancient Egypt. 2300-1590 
Tiranti. 6s. od. net. 

This work on Egyptian art deals with the seven 
hundred years of the Middle Kingdom, covering 
roughly the XI-XVI dynasties. It will of course be 
welcomed by the Student, and the general reader, many 
of whom may possibly consider Egyptian art con- 
ventional and lifeless, but they would do well to study 
the many admirable illustrations. 


Art in 
Alec 


Kingdom 
B.C. 


BrirANNICA Book OF THE YEAR 1950. Illus. 


Encyclopaedia Britannica. {2 10s. net. 

The usual accumulation of topical faéts for 1949, 

1 alphabetical order, with longer articles written by 

authorities on the subjeét concerned. 

1949 confined in one volume, is of particular value as a 

work of reference to those who are Statistically-minded 

and deeply concerned with the many problems of the 
world today. 


Burier (J. A. V.) Man is a Microcosm. Illus. 
Macmillan. 6d. net. 
The author writes from a scientific standpoint, 


discusses the brain and nerves of man, and the problems 
of free will, thought and creative aétivities. He has 
avoided using technical terms as far as possible and his 
aim is to put the scientitic discoveries into a reasonable 
perspective and to show that there Still remains much to 
be discovered. 


Couiier (K. G.) The Science of Humanity. 
Illus. Nelson. 12s. 6d. net. 


\ book about human beings which will appeal to 
laymen as well as the specialists, for it is written in an 
“easy to assimilate’’ manner and it gives readers 
scientitic ideas on anthropology, biology, sociology, 
psychology and economics. The author describes 
man's emotional make-up, his brain, his worth, his 
inheritance, his attitude to war, and the economic laws 
affecting him. 


Guest (Lady Charlotte) Extratts from Her 


Journal, 1833-1852, ég. by The Earl of 
Bessborough, P.C., G.C.M.G. Illus. John 


Murray. 18s. od. net. 


Lady Charlotte Guest began to keep a diary at the 
age of ten, and persevered in this work until she was 79. 
The volume under review contains material written 
during the twenty years of her first marriage, a happy 
period in contrast to the carly years of her girlhood, 
though not without its discouragements and dis- 
appointments. The writer of the diary was the collector 
of the famous Schreiber Colleétion of china, the English 
portion, consisting of 2,000 pieces, which is now in the 
Viétoria and Albert Museum. Lady Charlotte Guest 
was also an eminent society hostess in the early Victorian 
period 
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The 
With a com- 
Illus. 


Van, c. 
Twelve Months of Flowers. 


Hvuysum (Jacob 1687-1740) 


mentary by Col. M. H. Grant. 
colour. F. Lewis. £8 8s. od. 


\ beautifully produced book that is a true 
colleétor’s piece. The twelve reproduétions of Jacob 
Van Huysum’s work are mounted on handmade paper, 
and each is given a brief commentary. A very valuable 
addition to any art library. 

Kenprick (T. D.) British Antiquity. Illus. 
Methuen. 21s. od. net. 

\n interesting account of antiquarian beliefs in 
Britain during the period 1135-1635. The author 
describes Tudor times, Stuart literature, and writes of 
the carly legends of the island, namely the Trojans, 
King Arthur, and Joseph of Arimathea. These account 
for some of the former antiquarian beliefs, and are a 
revelation in themselves. They give a new slant on 
British antiquity for both the general reader and for the 
specialist. 


Lonyay (Count Carl) Rudolph. The Tragedy 
of Mayerling. Illus. Hamish Hamilton. 
15s. od, net. 

The Mayerling Legend has long been a source of 
mystery which has intrigued many people, and Count 
Lonyay has done a real service in colleéting the many 
documents which throw an authentic light on the 
happening of that fateful event. The subjeé is not 
likely to lose its interest for many years to come. 


Parker (T. M.), M.A. The English Reforma- 


tion to 1558. Oxford University Press. 
ss. od. net. 
Mr. Parker, who is Librarian of Pusey House, 


Oxford, covers the periods of Henry VIII, Edward VI, 
Queen Mary and ends with the accession of Elizabeth. 
He shows how these monarchs brought about the 
different changes in religion during those years and 
describes the true course of the Reformation in England. 
The value of the book to present-day readers is obvious. 


SERGEANT (Howard) The Cumberland Words- 
worth. Williams & Norgate. 7s. od. net. 
This critical study of Wordsworth is written by a 
native of his own Cumberland, who approaches his 
subje& not so much from the faéts of Wordsworth’s 
life as from the natural surroundings in which he lived. 


Sroxoe (W. J.) Ed. The Observer’s Book of 
British Ferns. Illus. in colour. Warne. 
5s. od. net. 

A small pocket volume a describing 
forty-five species of ferns which will rejoice the many 
lovers of plants, who can study these beautiful speci- 
mens and make their own colleétion from the wood- 
lands and lanes of England. The author teaches the 


would-be colleétor how to obtain what he wants from 
ferny places without destroying the source of the 
\ charming book to 


beauties he longs to possess. 
carry on a country ramble. 
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—MOWBRAYS— 


28 Margaret Street, W.1 


The Librarian’s choice should in- 
clude some religious or semi-religious 
material for children. Donkey’s Glory, 
by Nan Goodall (gth Imp., 3/6) is 
indispensable. A new 5/- Series 
offers four good titles, from Children 
of Galilee, A Tale of the Holy Land, 
by Lydia S. Eliott, to The Story of 
St. Francis, by Elizabeth Grierson 
(7th Imp.). Joan Gale Thomas’s 
My Book about Christmas (4th Imp., 
5/-) has a great appeal for the very 


young. 


INTRODUCING PIERRE AMIOT’S 


Byou 


THE LITTLE BEAR 


This story, briskly told and gaily 
illustrated by the author, is already 
a firm favourite among the younger 
age groups. It introduces a delight- 
ful set of characters who not only 
make an immediate appeal to the 
young, but will assuredly take their 
permanent place in children’s fiction 


24pp. of coloured drawings 
and text. Quarter cloth 
size 102” x 8}” 
6/- net 


THAMES & HUDSON 


The 


Cataloguing, 


Arrangement 
and 
Filing 
of Special Material in 
Special Libraries 
by 
ROBERT L. COLLISON 


(Reference Librarian, City of Westminster) 


9s. 6d. 7s. 6d. to members 


ASLIB, 4 Palace Gate, LONDON, W.8 
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FUNK & WAGNALL’S 
Standard Dictionary of 


FOLK-LORE 


MYTHOLOGY & LEGEND 


Maria Leach, Editor 


The first and most comprehensive survey of the 
folk-lore, mythology, and legend of the world. 
Nowhere has the richness, vitality and range of 
our folk-lore heritage been better exhibited than 
in this superb new dictionary— compiled for the 
general reader as well as for the anthropologist 
and scholar. 
“The articles on national folklore are in general 
excellent. The book contains a mass of information 
not readily to be found elsewhere, and it should have 


a place in every reference library.’’— Times Literary 
Supplement. 
“A good investment for any author or writer. It is a 


mine of information . . . wide scholarship combined 

with a factual scientific method.”—Catholic Herald. 

Volume I, A—I 541 pages, 7§ by 10}, 4,000 — 

ne 

Volame II (J—Z, 400 entries, uniform with 

Volume I) ready Christmas 1950. The complete 
set, in two volumes, boxed, £6. 


Mayflower Publishing Co. Ltd. 
17 FARRINGDON STREET, E.C.4 
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Tue Srupio YEARBOOK. Rathbone Holme and 
Kathleen Frost, Eds. Decorative Art, 1950- 
1951. Illus. Studio Publications. 25s. od. 
net. 

Mr. F. R. Yerbury has contributed a special article 
on Building a House in Britain Today, which not only 
appears at a particularly topical moment, but fulfils a 
great need for reliable information. As Mr. Yerbury 
is the Direétor of The Building Centre in London, his 
information becomes of double value. But his article 
is only one of the important things in this excellent issue 
of the Studio Yearbook. Many points are raised regard- 
ing decoration, furniture and the materials which go to 
form the home. The illustrations, many of which are in 
colour, are reproduced in the publishers’ best Style. 
The whole forms an International View of the subject 
which could hardly be bettered. 


Wariace (H. Frank) Hunting Winds. Col. 
frontis. Illus. Eyre & Spottiswoode. 
18s. od. net. 


\n interesting account of Stalking, fishing, shoot- 
ing and big game hunting. The author takes the reader 
from the Scottish Highlands, which he knows intimately 
and describes vividly, to the farthest corners of the 
earth, Africa, New Zealand, China and Canada. 


FICTION 


Avspranp (Martha) Wait For The Dawn. 


Chatto & Windus. 8s. 6d. net. 


Concerns the life of Christine, who watched her 
mother being murdered by a mob after the war had 
ended, saw her father become insane and eventually 
married the fantastically wealthy financier, Viétor, whom 
she loved passionately. The dénouerment is Startling 
and quite unexpected. 


Carter (Winifred) The Troubadour of Love. 
Selwyn & Blount. 1os. 6d. net. 


The romantic life of George Sand forms a good 
theme for a novel. Somehow or other, however, the 
French background of her Story is somewhat lacking, 
until Alfred de Musset and Chopin appear upon the 
scene when the author shows something of her usual 
brilliance in presenting a good historical novel. 


Finpiey (Ferguson) My Old Man’s Badge. 
Reinhardt & Evans. 8s. 6d. net. 

\ “down to earth” Story of the New York police 
and how they “get their man”’ told in a dynamic fashion 
by Mr. Ferguson Findley, who spent many months on 
New York’s lower East Side, the Bowery and Harlem, 
gathering his material from sordid reality. Chosen as 
the Eventnc STANDARD Book or THE Month, it 
deserves this tribute. 

Mac- 


Hamitron (Margaret) Bull’s Penny. 


gibbon & Kee. 9s. 6d. net. 


\ first novel by Margaret Hamilton, who has her- 
self lived among the crofters of the Clyde industrial belt 
of Scotland. Her book concerns Geordie MacCallum 
and his brother, sons of a crofter on an island in the 
Firth of Clyde and the working out of their lives. The 
Story is full of humour, tenderness, colour and the 
atmosphere of the bleak Clyde distriét, 


Linpsay (Philip) Beauty or the Beast. Sampson 
Low. 9s. 6d. net. 


That prolific writer, Philip Lindsay, the author of 
so many cleverly construéted historical novels, has 
written yet another tale based on aétual history. This 
time he takes the reader to the year 1634, when the 
young William Russell, the eldest son of the Earl of 
Bedford, is prevented from marrying Ann Carr by some 
mysterious family secret. He determines to solve the 
mystery and is involved in witchcraft, adultery, and the 
death of the beautiful Frances Lady Essex, Anne Carr's 
mother. 


Roype Smrrx (Naomi) Rosy Trodd. Sampson 
Low. 9s. 6d. net. 


Here again Naomi Royde Smith shows that she 
has a flair for charaéter Study and for period. In this, 
her new work, she has taken for her period the reign of 
Queen Viétoria, and the story concerns a woman who 
commits a crime through her devotion to another 
woman, older and more sophisticated than herself. 
The dénouement is unusual. 


Tuomas (Ward) Stranger in the Land. Secker 
& Warburg. 12s. 6d. net 


Raymond Manton, a young schoolmaster in a 
New England town, becomes involved with a youth 
called Terry, who blackmails him and threatens him 
with exposure. Raymond loses his peace of mind and 
murders the boy. A depressing theme, which is 
justified, perhaps, by the author’s powers of description. 


VerGa (Giovanni) The House by the Medlar 
Tree. Trans. by Eric Mosbacher. Weiden- 
feld and Nicolson. tos. 6d. net. 


“*Malavoglia” is one of the great Italian classics 
and English readers will be glad to welcome this 
English translation. The scene is laid on the coast of 
Sicily in the frugal home of the Malavoglia family 
called the House by the Medlar Tree. The family is 
unfortunate, losing one son by drowning, another 
through criminal aétion and both father and mother 
through adverse circumstances, but the whole forms a 
true picture of the place and the time. 


JUNIOR 


(Kenneth) Silver Flame. 
Marshall. 8s. 6d. net. 


A Strange Story of wild adventure concerning two 
boys and a snow leopard. The intangible link between 
the latter, Silver Flame, and Timothy gives the tale an 
undercurrent of psychology. 


Percival 


BERESFORD (Rosemary) What Shall I Read? 
Illus. Ginn & Co. 4s. 6d. net. 


BERESFORD (Rosemary) What Shall I Read? 
Teachers Book. Ginn & Co. 6s. od. net. 


These two volumes of “What Shall I Read’”’ are 
intended, one for the teacher and one as the children’s 
textbook. The children’s book is a simple critical 
introduétion to distinguish between “good and bad” 
books for reading. The teacher’s book is a Study in how 
to read the children’s book with them, with a reading 
list at the back in alphabetical order of author, 
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Datron (Gilbert) The Secret Legion. Burke. 
6s. od. net. 

An adventure Story for boys and girls, introducing 
once more Tom and Rodney Chester and Judy Foxwell, 
already old favourites on the Children’s Hour. It is a 
story of highwaymen and spies that takes place at the 
time of the wars with Napoleon. 


Fip.er (Kathleen) The Brydons Look for 


Trouble. Col. front. Illus. Lutterworth. 


6s. od. net. 


A yarn that will please schoolboys and schoolgirls. 
It concerns the adventures of the Brydon children and 
how they outwitted a gangster after having been in- 
volved in capture by smugglers, a disappearance in a 
fog, and a moorland chase. 


Greene (Graham) The Little Fire Engine. 
Illus. in colour. Parrish. 6s. od. net. 


This is a short and simple tale told in clear, forceful 
Style and illustrated in bold, vivid colours that would 
appeal to small children. Author and artist have blended 
their styles admirably, and it is a pleasant surprise to 
find Mr. Graham Greene in a new role writing for 
children. 


Lirr_e Dors PLayways ANNUAL. Illus., some 
in colour. Lutterworth. 6s. od. net. 


A very seasonable annual that all little children will 
enjoy, with plenty of animal and fairy stories, puzzles, 
poems, and piétures to paint, with the simple lively kind 
of illustration that children love. 


THe Pony Naldrett Press (for 
The British Horse Society). 10s. 6d. net. 


A book that will appeal to all children fortunate 
enough to own a pony, and many others who are just 
interested in horses. It has many different articles on all 
aspeéts of horsemanship, each by specialists in their own 
field, which range from show jumping by Lieut.-Col. 
Llewellyn to a survey of riding-habits by James Laver, 
There are many illustrations—photographs of horse- 
shows and horses in aétion, together with several old 
prints. This annual should be pleasing and instruétive 
to all its readers, both young and old. 


Pupney (John) Saturday Adventure. (A Story 
for Boys). Illus. Bodley Head. 7s. 6d. net. 
A boys’ adventure story set on the Downs, where 
Stands a mySterious house surrounded by “‘Keep Out”’ 
signs, and how the two young heroes, once in, have 
trouble in getting out again. 
RicHarps (Frank) Billy Bunter Among the 
Cannibals. Illus. Col. Front. Skilton. 
7s. 6d. net. 


Frank Richards, who has entertained our fathers _ 


and mothers as well as ourselves for many years, has 
written another Billy Bunter school story including, of 
course, his friends, Harry Wharton and Co., of Grey- 
friars School. Billy Bunter is one of the most famous 
of schoolboy charaéters and in this book his father 
decides that he should start work in an office. He goes 
to the South Sea Island of Lololo where he is to become 
assistant to the manager of the Comet Copra Company. 
His friends go with him, but incur the enmity of a 


| | 
BILLY BUNTER 


“Billy Bunter has become a proverb, 
and what other living writer can claim 
as much for one of his characters ? ’’ 
—The Listener. 


“Endless fun is to be found in the 
Bunter books.’’—Daily Dispatch. 


“Frank Richards is unsurpassed as a 
writer of schoolboy fiction.’’ 
] —Northern Daily Telegraph. 


We have printed 155,500 of the 
Billy Bunter series in 3 years 
(8 titles at present available), 
all by the original author, Frank 
Richards. No library is complete 
without them. For full list, etc., 
write to 
CHARLES SKILTON LTD. 
50 Alexandra Rd., London, S.W.19 


scoundrel, Ezra Huck, a white trader of Kamakama. 
In revenge Huck puts them into the power of man- 
eating cannibals, who have a savage leader, Mefoo. 
The cannibals are especially interested in Billy Bunter. 
There are many thrills before the Greyfriars Schoolboys 
are rescued and return to their old School. 


Ricuarps (Frank) Jack of All Trades. Illus. 
Mandeville. 7s. 6d. net. 


Mr. Frank Richards, the well-known author of so 
many schoolboy stories of Harry Wharton & Co., and 
Billy Bunter of Greyfriars, has created an entirely new 
charaéter now, named Jack, who is a happy-go-lucky 
lad, and travels to many lands, but he always overcomes 
his difficulties in the end, for he is as honest as the 
day is long. 


SARGENT (Laurens) Ulla-Britt and the Birds. 
Foreword by James Fisher. Illus. Uni- 
versity of London Press. 6s. od. net. 

This little book, as well as being about birds, gives 

a piéture of the life of a small girl in Sweden. It is 
written with care and understanding, and with none of 
the usual condescension common to many instruétve 
books for children. The illustrations enhance the 
beauty of the text and help to create an even clearer 
pi€ture of Ulla Britt and her birds. 


SAVILLE (Malcolm) The Sign of the Alpine 
Rose. Lutterworth Press. 7s. 6d. 


Another story about the three Jillies, who this time 
are having some exciting adventures in the Austrian 
mountains, where they go to Stay with a pen-friend. 
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PERIODICALS RECEIVED 


ABGILA, Vol. 1, September, 19;0—-AMERICAN 
LIBRARY ASSOCIATION BULLETIN, September, 
1950 BRITISH JOURNAL POR THE PHILO- 
SOPHY OF SCIENCE, August, t950-— BULLETIN 
FOR THE LIBRARIES, Unesco, September, 1950 
DEICHMANBLADET, August-September, 1950 — 
FREE TRADER, September-O€ober, 1950 — HIS- 
TORIA, Quarterly, 19;0—LIBRARIAN, September, 
1950 LIBRARY ASSISTANT, Oétober, 1950 — 
LIBRARY ASSOCIATION RECORD, Centenary, 
1850-1950 Oétober, 1950 NEW ZEALAND 
LIBRARIES, July, 1950 PUBLIC AFFAIRS 
ABSTRACTS, March, July, August, 1950 SUB- 
SIDIES TO TRANSPORTATION, The Library 
of Congress, August, 1950 WILSON LIBRARY 
BULLETIN, September, 1950, Oétober, 1950. 


Correspondence 


Tue Eprror, 
“THe Liprary Wor 


lugust, 1950. 


Sir,—-In your May issue you print a fragment 
of the ancient geometer Eratosthenes, addressed 
to the grammarian Callimachus and entitled 
“An Overseas Attack”. He says it gives him 
a pain, or to be as exact as he is, a sense of pain, 
“when any professional brother in the 
Commonwealth feels that he must air in the 
public press any grievance he may have 
against us over here.” 

Does he mean the Commonwealth of 
Australia or the British Commonwealth ; and 
if the second, is it not as much up over as down 
under ? May not a grievance be for you, and 
may not urgency and opportunity justify its 
airing, even outside the professional press, 
and would he have had a sense of pain at an 
overseas fellow’s praise in the public press ? 


He is concerned with “his more general 
Statement that cataloguing in England is at a 
lower level than it has ever been.” He asks if 
he meant methods, and if so when was the 
level higher and how ? Method may well have 
been at its present level in 1900. What I said 
was that “the overseas reputation of British 


cataloguing and indexing . . . is lower than it 
has ever been.” (T.L.S., April 14: 229). 

He asks if I meant the production of “any 
great printed volumes of late”, or that the 
cataloguing in the B.M. Catalogue is on a low 
level. I didn’t. It is admirable, as far as it goes, 
and has gone. But if, as he says, conditions over 
the last twenty years permitted only its printed 
volumes to be great, could not other printed 


volumes, such as those of the English Catalogue, 
Whitaker's Book List and the Subject Index to 
Periodicals at least have been good, as good in 
their cataloguing and indexing as those of the 
H. W. Wilson Company ? 

He says I probably meant that “it would be 
useful if the B.N.B. was on cards with all the 
references that are to be found in L.C. cards”, 
It would be useful if B.N.B. main entries had 
tracing notes even of B.N.B. added entries, 
But that is only one point. I did mean that 
British cataloguing and indexing in and for 
libraries, subject and author, classified and 
dictionary, on cards or one side of the paper 
to be cut and pasted, are now generally poorer 
in important respects than comparable cata- 
loguing and indexing overseas, and so their 
reputation overseas is much lower in 1950 than 
it was in 1900, when the B.M. catalogue was 
last completed. 

Evidence of deep-seated weakness is in the 
catalogues, and lack of catalogues of libraries 
of all kinds, in published catalogues and indexes, 
in textbooks, some of them sponsored by the 
Association, and in its examinations for char- 
tered librarianship and fellowship, in the 
complacent we have done very well by our- 
selves, haven’t we attitude of some of the 
‘experts’ and elder statesmen of the Association, 
in the fact that the most promising British 
attempt at a central cataloguing service has 
not come from the B.N.B. Council or any of 
the interests represented on it, and is frankly 
a copy of overseas services, using overseas 
methods and tools. 

With reference to this and to British 
librarians Eratosthenes himself says, “unfor- 
tunately fifty years of talk have had no result 
with us.” Did he not pause to think that this 
might apply to other things in cataloguing 
besides its centralization? Harrods’ cataloguing 
is more complete and useful than that of the 
B.N.B. possibly in part because it is not 
complicated by an attempt at a combination of 
price list for the trade, bibliography for the 
nation and cataloguing for libraries, and yout 
North African contributor is to be congratu- 
lated for asking that it be given a break in the 
official silence. 

Yours unpseudonymously, 
Joun METCALFE 


The Public Library of New South Wales, 
Macquarie Street, 

Sydney, N.S.W., 

Australia. 
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